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own method had hitherto made him a little blind.
Towards the date of Waterloo, he read over again
some of the Latin writers, in attempting to pre-
pare his son for college. He even at a Liter date
set about a translation of the JE-neid of Yirgil,
but the one permanent result of the classic move-
ment in his mind is Laodainia. Earlier in life
he had translated some books of Ariosto at the
rate of a hundred lines a day, and he even at-
tempted fifteen of the sonnets of Michael Angelo,
but so much meaning is compressed into so little
room in those pieces that he found the difficulty
insurmountable. He had a high opinion of the
resources of the Italian language. The poetry
of Dante and of Michael Angelo, he said, proves
that if there be little majesty and strength in
Italian verse, the fault is in the authors and not
in the tongue.

Our last glimpse of Wordsworth in the full
and peculiar power of his genius is the Ode
Composed on an evening of extraordinary splendour
and leanty. It is the one exception to the criti-
cal dictum that all his good work was done in
the decade between 1798 and 1808. He lived
for more than thirty years after this fine com-